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Memorabilia. 


HE first January number of the Revue des | 

Deux Mondes contains a criticism, by | 
M. Louis Gillet, of ‘ Coriolanus’ which has 
recently been played in France in ‘the trans- 
René-Louis Piachaud. M. 


of the least often performed of any of 
Shakespeare’s plays, assigning as reason for 
this the number of the performers required 
and the consequent expensiveness of produc- 


tion. The crowd is almost always on tthe | 
' scene; in fact, the drama virtually works | 
itself out as between two actors: the crowd 


and the hero. Our critic, however, esteems 


| the play as one of Shakespeare’s finest; less 


famous than ‘ Julius Caesar,’ it nevertheless 
excels that in structural solidity ; no master- 
piece of the dramatist’s is of a more im- 
posing design, or more compelling force. M. 


| Gillet sets it with ‘ Antony and Cleopatra ’ 


side by side as complementary pieces. 
In both the hero is victim of fatality—in 
the one destroyed by a vice, in the other by 
a virtue. In both, women—correspondingly 
vicious, and models of virtue—are the 
instruments of destruction. In the charac- 
ter of Coriolanus we have, M. Gillet 
declares, one of Shakespeare’s greatest 
creations—a man who lives with an imprac- 
ticable ideal of honour. His tragedy is that 
of the proud, who stands alone, counting 
neither country nor birth of any moment in 
comparison with his own personal standard 
for himself, with the demands which his 
sense of his own dignity makes upon him. 
He has but that one weakness—a weakness 
to which it is noble to yield, and by which 
he perishes. Towards the mob he is 
naturally more starkly uncompromising than 
the hardest ordinary patrician. We may 
quote two more interesting remarks of M. 
Gillet’s. He notes that Shakespeare, start- 


| ance, 


| rarity, 





ing out perhaps to make a caricature of the 


mob, ends by softening towards it, by de- 
picting it as good-natured, finally by taking 
its side. And of the effect of the perform- 
he observes that everyone realised 
delightedly how actual, modern, true to our 
own day or to any other, were the expressions 
of the political opponents, the general 
picture of the crowd, and of the impulses 
and the forces that sway elections. Written 
three centuries ago, he says ‘‘ Cette piéce 

. n’a pas pris une ride,’ and he recalls 
Renan’s dictum that ‘Shakespeare est 
Vhistorien de |’éternité.”’ 


‘EK are glad to bring to the notice of our 
readers an important monograph, em- 
bodying a good deal of close research and, 
in particular a closer consideration of much 


| of the material preserved to us through Hen- 


slowe, by Dr. Alexander Tiegs, entitled 
‘Zusammenarbeit englischer Berufsdramat- 
iker unmittelbar vor, neben und nach Shakes- 
peare,’ in which reasons are shown for tak- 
ing collaboration to have been more usual in 
the production of plays in Shakespeare s 
time than has commonly been supposed. So 
far from taking instances of collaboration as 
worth special study on account of their 
we should rather regard multiple 
authorship as more or less normal, and should 
also revise the common assumption that there 
was anything derogatory about it, or, in a 
general way, unfavourable to success in the 
production of a useful play. If we had more 
remains like Henslowe’s, we should find the 
method more widespread than our present 
knowledge actually demonstrates that it was. 
Without definite record, however, Dr. Tiegs 
argues that examination of plays, of drama- 
tic and social conditions, and of what we 
know of the lives of playwrights, all point 
very clearly in that direction. The conten- 
tion is supported by careful discussion under 
this aspect, of ‘the whole field of Elizabethan 
and early Stuart drama, whether records 
of plays and surviving accounts or attribu- 
tions which have left any trace, or analysis 
of plays themselves. The monograph, which 
is fully documented, will undoubtedly com- 
mand the careful attention of all serious 
students of Elizabethan drama. 


MINOR bibliographical topic which has 

points of pleasant interest about it, is 
treated by Mr. Warren A. Smith’s paper on 
‘ Architectural Design on English Title- 
pages,’ in the Library for December. The 
engravings on title-pages form a_ sort 
of commentary on taste and transitions 
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in architecture from Tudor to Victorian 
days. This sort of ornament in_ the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries is mostly 
disposed as border or framework; later 
vignettes are more common. The borders, 
except for occasional detail in the way of 
crenellation or vaulting, are almost all clas- 
sical; and one among a number of striking 
points about them is the fact that several 
of the Elizabethan borders have the archi- 
tecture represented in ruins. Though the 
borders are classical, any vignettes used with 
them are apt to be Gothic—evidently, be- 
cause in these the designer copied the build- 
ings he saw; also because churches, often the 
subjects of vignettes, were Gothic. 

After 1700 this style of engraving title- 
pages was abandoned, except for occasional 
vignettes, in which, for fifty years or so, 
classical fashion prevailed. Then, about 
1750, and especially after Strawberry Hill 
was started, Gothic buildings and ornaments 
begin to prevail. The Perpendicular style 
predominates. Towards the end of the eight- 
eenth century, it seems that increasing care 
was chosen to make the style of the vignette 
conform to the character of the book, and 
early in the nineteenth century it became the 
custom to put a vignette of an author’s home 
or birthplace on the title-page of his collected 
works. In these may be traced the Vic- 
torian feeling for domesticity. On the whole 
the twentieth century rejects the title-page 
ornamentation. Its prevalence for so long 
probably bears witness to a willingness to 
pore over any page again and again, which 
could hardly be expected to survive amid our 
immense multiplication of printed matter. 


HE first place in the Journal of the 
Friends Historical Society is naturally 
given to Dr. NorMANn PENNEY, whose death 
leaves a great blank among all concerned 
with the historical and literary activities of 
the Society of Friends. For over two hun- 
dred years, books and MSS. had been accum- 
ulating at Devonshire House, safely enough 
stored, but largely unutilised and unexam- 
ined, when in the ’nineties PENNEY, working 
on the Journals of Fox and Woolman, came 
to realise the wealth they contained. His 
enthusiasm brought about in 1900 the ap- 
pointment of a Librarian, and who should 
that be if not himself? and in 1903 the foun- 
dation of the Friends Historical Society, 
with the Journal, which we have often 
brought to our readers’ notice, as its organ. 
Henceforth, a fruitful sphere of work was at 
his disposal. For thirty years he edited the 





| Journal, and, by his work as Librarian, 
made the treasures of the Library available 
for students. His interest in students, the 
length he would go in meeting their needs, 
remains one of the outstanding memories of 
his fellow-workers. Another was his pre- 
dilection for indexes and his impatience with 
books not provided with one. This was, no 
doubt, an outgrowth of his own love of 
accuracy, his taste for fact as such, and 
exact correctness in text or quotation. A 
tireless worker who spent more than the work- 
ing hours of the Library over his work, he 
would make indexes to the books which lacked 
them as an amusement. A set of these MS. 
indexes remains in the Library for the bene- 
fit of readers. 

We noticed in this number some interest- 
ing observations about the Quaker criticism 
of the voice in the ministry at meetings. 
Elizabeth Fry received so much, and such 
contradictory, counsel on the subject, that she 
herself and some of her friends, considered 
that she injured her “‘ gift’’ by her watch- 
fulness over the modulation of her voice. It 
is recorded of George Whitehead that, stand- 
ing in Castle Garth, Newcastle, he could be 
heard over the Tyne at Gateshead—a distance 
which may be taken as about 330 yards. 
What records are there, since Stentor’s day, 
of great range of carrying power in the 


voice ? 
WE are glad to mform our readers that 
arrangements have now been made for 
publication by Messrs. Longmans, Green and 
Co., of the Harrow Register 1571—1800. In 
1930 the Committee of the Harrow Associa- 
tion, as the result of suggestions from Mr 
G. H. Davetisn, and of a letter in the 
Harrovian from Mr. R. Stewart-Browy, 
had appointed a sub-committee to consider 
the possibilities of collecting — sufficient 
material to justify the publication of such a 
Register. This sub-committee appointed 
Mr. W. T. J. Gun as secretary and editor; 
and it was in March of last year that ‘the 
sub-committee reported to the Committee of 
the Association that the material collected 
by Mr. Gun was sufficiently complete for 
publication. 
A Foreword has been written by the Head- 
master, and it is hoped that the Register 
will be issued early in the New Year. Much 
of the ground has been hitherto unexplored, 
and in addition to the detailed biographies 
which the editor has compiled, his work will 
| throw light on the school’s history in the 
‘seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


LOSOLERIUS VILLERIUS. 
(See 1S. vii. 454, 534; clxii. 206, 249). 





INCE the first enquiry in 1853, to 
the present date, various, but insuf- 
ficient, indications have been given of 


the identity of Loysoleur de Villiers, Sieur 
de Villiers and of Westhoven, a Huguenot 
of learning, family, and diplomatic note. 


A collection of some of the known facts 
concerning him, and the indication of 
the sources, in ‘N. and Q.’ and else- 


where, from which quite full particulars can 
be gathered, may facilitate the attribution 
to him of works of learning other than those 
already properly accredited to him. 

The first enquiry, made in 1853, described 
Loyseleur as the editor of a version of the 
New Testament, which he had, perhaps, only 
annotated. The error committed by 8S. A. 8. 
(to whom, even at this date, I may not refer 
as the Rev. Sidney Amherst Shepherd, with- 
out the permission of the Editor) was a help- 
ful suggestion towards the truth. Loyseleur 
may have read and edited for the press of 
Thomas Vautrollier the earlier editions of 
Beza’s Testament, produced in London. 

Mr. SHEPHERD’s enquiry was answered, 
with an asperity often to be found in the 
earlier days of ‘N. and Q.,’ by R. G., a 
learned and frequent contributor, who fur- 
nished the correct name of Loiseleur, from 
some unconjecturable source, which, unfor 
tunately, he did not disclose, but who, 
thereafter, commits himself to inaccuracies 
graver than those he believed himself to have 
detected. 

This identification of Villerius with 
‘Pierre l’Oyseleur de Villiers,’’ is confirmed 
by the Rev. D. Agnew in his great work, 
‘Protestant Exiles.’ To extract from the 
interesting account of many pages, he states 
that the Seigneur de Villiers (or de Villars) 
was a native of Lille, who had studied for 
the Law, was an Advocate in the Parliament 
of Paris, and retired to Geneva in 1564. 
There he was befriended by Beza, became a 
visitor of the family of Charles de Brichan- 
teau, sieur de Nigerets, and married Jeanne, 
his daughter. 

Thereafter, at Rouen, he became associ- 
ated with Marlorat, whose fate he narrowly 
escaped. As chaplain to the Admiral Col- 


| J. 


igny and to the Queen of Navarre, and as 
the probable successor to Marlorat, de Vil- 
liers, a marked figure, seemed doomed to 
suffer the effects of the reorganization of the 
conditions of toleration at the time of St. 
Bartholomew. He retired to the chateau of 
La Riviére-bourdet, six miles from Rouen. 
A theologically-minded hatter of that city, 
mad with hatred, pursued him, spoke with 
him, but amazed, apparently, at having 
found him, gazed steadily at his intended 
victim, whilst l’Oyseleur discreetly walked 
away. 

Loyseleur’s sufferings thereafter were 
great. When he had left the hatter’s party, 
for further retirement, he had but one loat 
only, for himself and seven children. The 
words, ‘‘ Brie-Chanteau,’’ must have raised 
sorry jests within his mind; for, as our, great 
poet has reminded us, ‘‘ E’en well-bre@ men 
are wont to dine; and are not well without 
the bread.”” In. 1573, a needy figure in 
threadbare cloak, he came to England, and 
lectured with some success. In this 1573, 
Thomas Vautrollier was setting the type 
of the first of his editions of Beza’s Testa- 
ment, for which on 19 June, 1574, he re- 
ceived an exclusive privilege by Royal Letters 
Patent, and of which his firm produced sub- 
sequent imprints in 1574, 1575, 1576, 1577, 
1579, 1581, 1582 and 1587. To the edition 
of 1573, P. Losolerius Villerius contributed 
a preface, dedicated to the Earl of Hunting- 
don. The 1575 edition, which is obviously 
that of Vautrollier’s, slightly changed in its 
type-setting, was published, ‘‘ apud Eustath- 
ium Vignon,’’ at Geneva, and a preface, ap- 
parently by Vautrollier, refers to the facts 
of the printing. The preface by Villerius, 
with its dedication to the English aspirant 
to the heirdom of the Crown, is retained. 

Whilst the London octavo editions of 1574, 
1576, 1579 have 419 pages, the Geneva 
edition of 1575 has 420. The sexdecimal 
editions have, in 1577, 776 pages, and, in 
1582, 724 pages. 

The 1587 edition states that the notes of 
Camerarius, upon the Gospels, were first 
translated by Villerius, thereafter revised by 
Charpontis and ultimately by William 


| Feuguereius, the editor of Marlorat’s con- 


cordance, to which Villerius contributed a 


| prefatory poem in 1574. 


The Townley MSS., in ‘ The Spending of 


, the Money of Robert Nowell,’ evidence the 


poverty of de Villiers in his early days of 
exile. An entry of 16 Feb., 1573, records a 
donation of twenty shillings to ‘‘ Mr. Velley- 


' rious, a larned preacher.’’ 
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In 1577, his two children (all, apparently, 
left from the seven) are mentioned and, in 
1578 his daughter received ten shillings. 
Thereafter, 


cease. 
On July 6, 1576, he was admitted, as Mr. 
KenprA BakER noted, to proceed to a | 


Divinity Degree at Oxford, and, in 1579, he 
became chaplain to the Prince of Orange. 


that year, he became Privy Councillor to his 
new patron. 

How he was continued in his office by 
Prince Maurice, severed himself from Eng- 
lish influence, was captured by the Earl of 
Leicester’s soldiers, released by the magis- 


trates of Middlesburg, became Lord of West- | 


hoven in Walcheren, and died there in 1593, 
is told fully by Agnew. 

Beside the works recorded under the head- 
ing ‘‘ Loyseleur,’’ in the British Museum 
Catalogue, he published, as C.Q.D.A., Ratvo 


incundae Concordiae inter Ecclesias Reform- | 3°" Biuier: 
fering humanity. 


| keep our little fire burning, and we call to 
| the tree, 
| will help us and tell us how you heal suffer 


atus and a book of ‘ The Rights of Princes.’ 
No doubt, your readers will be able to fur- 
nish the sleeping-places of copies of these 
latter, and to add to the scanty list. 

J. C. WHITEBROOK. 


TREE - WORSHIP. 

MANY years ago, when I was living in the 

country, a near neighbour died, and my 
country servant remarked to me: ‘* Now 
Lady so-and-so is dead, her sycamore tree 
will die.’’ And later on, she told me: ‘‘ The 
tree is dying, sure enough!’’ It is well- 
known to folk-lorists that in the far past of 
paganism, trees were held in great reverence 
on account of their powers of healing. This 
ancient knowledge, preserved in various rites, 
is being recognized to-day as still living, in- 
asmuch as the information is derived from 
native sources. For example, the fruit of 
a tree in the Sudan is now scientifically 
known as a cure for the terrible pest of 
Bilharzia—a parasitic worm which is im- 
mensely destructive to life. 

Once, in a park at Bath, I watched an 
ayah leave her little charge for 1a minute or 
two, and embrace a tree, bowing before it and 
praying. 

In Bombay in the market-place at certain 
periods of the year may be heard a peculiar 
cry to the people which when translated 
consists of: ‘‘ Come, come, all ye sick, the 
tree-worshippers are here.’’ On entering the 


market-place the tree-worshippers may be 
seen 


squatting on the ground, dingily 


as his fortunes bettered, the gifts | ° : 
i ‘ ‘ zs | is our sick one, heal him or her.’’ The poorly- 


| clad women would undo their bundles and 


Subsequent to his departure from England in | be healed ”” 


| from the ‘trees. 


| near you: 


clothed women with their babes, and beside 
them little bundles containing scraps of trees, 
Natives would come hurrying with their sick 
and, standing before the women, cry, ‘‘ Here 


after closely inspecting the sufferers, pick 


| out little bits of wood, and say, ‘‘ Take this, 


and do so and so with it—and he or she will 
; or they will say e , He cannot 
be healed but only soothed . 

A friend of mine enquired of one of these 


| women tree-worshippers what was her source 


of knowledge. 


foresters. 


She replied: ‘‘ We are 
We live in the forests, and learn 
We choose a beautiful tree— 
we make a little altar before it of stones, and 
we pick up the fallen leaves and twigs and 
make a little fire, and as the smoke ascends 
high up into the tree-tops we kneel and 


| pray—‘O Tree Spirit, O Great and Noble 


Tree Spirits from far, far away, we pray to 
you to tell us what you will do to help suf- 
We pray unceasingly and 


‘O Great and Noble Tree, if you 
ing humanity we will guard you night and 


day from harm. No evil beast shall come 
nothing shall attempt to harm 


| you.’’’ ‘* And,’”’ said my friend, ‘‘ do you 
| get 7 to yi 9”? ‘Oh 
get an answer your prayers? ; 
yes,’ replied the woman. ‘‘The smoke 


ascends the tree tops, and after many days 


| we hear a murmuring in those tree tops and 


the murmuring tells us what to do with the 
tiny bits of the tree for suffering humanity.’ 
And the crowd standing around called out, 
““Yes, and the Tree heals! The Tree 
heals !! ”’ 

The tree-women never take any money. 


| My friend asked one of them what she would 


like for a present, and she replied “ An 
emerald green parasol,’’ and showed great 
joy when this was given to her. 

Sir G. Birdwood in his most beautiful and 
poetic work on the ‘ Nats or Tree Spirits of 
Burmah,’ has shown how marvellous and 
far-reaching is this ancient and pagan faith. 

It is interesting in this connection to read 
the account of the Shinto Ritual for the 
Japanese infant prince, just born to the 
Japanese Imperial family—‘‘ The babe was 
first bathed in a cypress-wood tub,’’ etc. 

Would readers of ‘ N. and Q.’ kindly fur- 


| nish me with details of pagan rituals con- 


nected with trees, of which I am making a 


collection ? 
G. H. B. 
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PARLIAMENTARY TAXATION OF 
THE CLERGY. 


PART from the story of the verbal 
agreement between Lord Chancellor 
Clarendon and Archbishop Sheldon, not 


much is known about the preliminaries that 
led to Convocation in 1664 forgoing its right 
of voting the taxes to be paid by the clergy, 
who in March 1664/5 were for the first time 
taxed along with the laity. Burnet, in his 
‘History of his Own Time’ (ed. Airy, Vol. i, 
p. 352) wrongly gives the date of the change 
to be 1663. The following letter from the 
Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry to Sheldon, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, is very interest- 
ing; not improbably, the latter had circu- 
larised the bishops for their opinion on the 
proposed change. The letter is in the Bod- 
leian, MS. Tanner 47, f. 201. 

My very gracious Lord, 

Your Grace is pleased to command my 
opinion how the clergie at the present should 
behave themselves if levyes of money should 
be raised upon us by others and not by our- 
selves in Convocation. I being ignorant in 
what manner the tax (wch must be a great one) 
shall be raised, shall shoot in the dark, yet in 
obedience to your Grace I have presumed to 
deliver my conceptions. If the old way of 
subsidies be thought on by the house of Com- 
mons (for the supply of monies must be derived 
from them) the Exchequer Rolls do direct the 
imposing of the Clergy Subsidies: but that 
way will be frivolous at this season. A subsidy 
was a sum of money 80 years since: now 
the prices of all things being so greatly en- 
hanced subsidies are but small aids to the 
Kings treasure. The monthly tax upon land 
is farr the best way by experience and then 
our lands are subject to such proportions as 
Lay Commissioners think fitt, unless some re- 
striction be inserted in the Act, and some of 
our Body be put in in all Counties for Asses- 
sors. This way I know is precondemn’d by 
an Act of Parliamt, but it is fit to be consider’d 
again... If the tax fall upon the landed men 
the Hearth money will be paid more willingly, 
for the meaner sort complain that Hearth 
money lies as much upon them as their land- 
lords. If the commons fall upon the levy 
called shipmoney, their is a president that wee 
abated of our privilege and were appointed by 
our neighbours of the Lay, or by referment to 
the Sheriffe wt we should pay: And though 
Bishops then in gt favour wth the King opposed 
it, they were denied and did acquiesce .. . If 
one large sum in the lump be exacted of the 
Clergy (as sometimes it hath been) I conceive 
bettar to be named by others than ourselves 
for this reason. For let us name wt we will, 
some ill willers will think it not enough, but 
if we submit to that weh is demanded, the 
mouth of detraction is stopt, since we do as 
much as is demanded. In all the Kings wants 
the Clergy should shew themselves free- 





i hearted and liberal because the Church is de- 


fended in the Kingdome, but in this warr 

wherein we of Staffordshire hear that the most 

illustrious Duke of York will adventure his 
person (wch for my part I do not wish) his 

Grace (and let me not omit his dutchess) being 

so great and open a Patron to the Establisht 

Church of England, the Clergy must be very 

forward to advance his enterprises wceh will 

appear the more, when for his sake we are 
willing to wave customs and privileges belong- 
ing to us. I only allay my motion with this 
qualification. We being still in subsidies (wceh 
on our part a great payment in the eye of all 
men) one superfetation more of payments at 
the same time is as much as can reasonably be 
expected. The lower part of the Clergy, and 
they by farr the greatest, are very poor. In 
this diocese of Litchfield, conteining 500 Bene- 

fices wth Cure (besides petty chapleries), not 50 

in the whole Diocese of value to maintain a 

Scoller in a competent maintenance and a 

tolerable Library. 

Your Graces, &c. 
Joh: Litch. and Coventr. 
Litchf: Oct. 29, 1664. 

To the most Revd Father in God, my singular 
good Lord Gilbert, L. ArchBp of Canterbury 
His Grace, Primate and Metropolitan of all 
England, at the palace of Lambeth. 

H. N. MUKERJEE. 
St. Catherine’s, Oxford 


AILORING TERMS: ‘‘TO WHITE. 
HORSE ’”’: ‘‘ DEAD-HORSE.” — Mr. 
H. V. Morton in the Daily Herald, Jan. 5, 
1934 (p. 13), in an article on journeyman 
tailors, makes use of both these phrases, illus- 
trating their vogue among these workmen. 
The use of ‘‘ horse’ in each of them seems 
curious. ‘‘ Dead-horse’’ will not be un- 
familiar, as it has a more or less general 
usage. In tailoring it refers ‘‘ to garments 
not actually finished but entered up in the 
worker’s log-book and paid for.’’ So that 
their completion is without profit. But 
‘* white-horsed ’’ seems new and peculiar to 
this trade. ‘‘To be ‘ white-horsed,’ “’ ex- 
plains Mr. Morton, “‘ is to be given a job on 
the recommendation of another worker.”’ 
E.g., “‘ What’s happened to Tommy ?’’ some- 
one asks. . “* He’s working for : 
Tom white-horsed him.’’ How or when the 
phrase originated, or what is the reference 1t 
contains, seems unknown. It has been heard 
in use in Scotland. ‘ The Slang Dictionary ’ 
(Camden and Hotten’s) has no mention of 
‘“‘white-horse’’ in ‘this mysterious applica- 
tion. 

It would be interesting to know whether 
the expression has any wider currency than 
is shown here, and how it came to be so used. 

C. P. Hate. 
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ONS WITH THE SAME NAME.—On the 
north wall of the chancel of the Bicester 
parish church there is a small plain white 
marble tablet with the following pathetic 
inscription : 
Samuel Blackwell S.T.B. Eclesie Vicarius 
Et Maria Uxor 
Filijs ac Filiabus Suis 
Hic in proximo sepultis 


steshdani sii inant 
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Readers’ Queries. 


OAN OF KENT. Can any of your cor. 
respondents enlighten me as to the per- 
sonal appearance of Joan of Kent, mother 
of Richard II? In a pamphlet by K. 
Chambers, published about 1877 under the 
title of ‘ Life of the Fair Maid of Kent,’ 
Joan is minutely described, but I cannot find 





| any contemporary evidence for the descrip- 


| tion. 


Samueli ) Maij: 26: 1676. ;Sept: 1: 1677 | 
Samueli Jan: 4: 16783 |\Jan: 31: 1678 
Elisabethe Apr: 26: 168054 Feb: 15 | ,, 

Johanni SApr: 17: 16814 Feb: 14 { 1681 
Eleanore )? “Oct: 21: 1683 \ Mart: 2: 1684 


Pietatis causa 
Meerentes Posuere 
The first Samuel only lived a few months 
and died before the second Samuel was born. 


By a slip of the stonemason’s, John would 
appear to have died two months before he 
was born. 


A. H. Raptce. 


FREAK EUROPEAN NEWSPAPERS. - - 

In the Argosy weekly (New York City) 
for Oct. 21, 1935, p. 28, appeared a space- 
filler entitled ‘ Freak European Newspapers, 
by Kenneth P. Wood, worth recording. 


Several years ago some European publishers 


got out a number of freak periodicals. One 
of the most remarkable of these was the 
Luminaria, published at Madrid. The ink 


with which it was printed contained a small 
percentage of phosphorus, so that the letters 
were visible and the paper could be read in the 
dark. Following this, the Regal was printed 
with a vegetable ink, guaranteed to be non- 
poisonous, on thin sheets of dough. After ab- 
sorbing all the information the sheet con- 
tained, one could eat it, thus deriving from it 
nourishment for mind and body. 

The publisher of a Parisian journal, Le Bien 
Etre, promised to all subscribers for forty con- 
secutive years a pension and free burial. In 
spite of the inducement, subscribers were so 
few that the paper died in a month. It was 
followed shortly after by a paper called Le 
Mouchoir—the handkerchief. It was printed 
on paper such as is used in making paper nap- 
kins, and might be used in case the reader 
forgot his handkerchief. It did not last long. 
At two different French seaside resorts news- 
papers called the Courrier des Baigneurs — 
Bathers’ Courier—and La Naiade, were printed 
on waterproof paper. The inducement was 
that the bather could take his paper into the 
sea with him and read it while he enjoyed his 


bath. 
J. H. Brass. 


ap reine ae agenda —The famous hump- | 


backed bridge over the Grand Junction 


by a wider bridge. J. ARDAGH. 


| her, 


The only existing portrait of her, in 
the Catalogue ‘of Benefactors to St. Alban’s 
Abbey, gives no clue to the colouring of her 
hair (said to be auburn), as she wears a long 
veil. 
There are, I believe, later ballads about 
which may contain this information. I 
should be grateful for anything I could learn 
on the subject. 
B. G. Mure. 


UDOR HALL.—Can anyone give me the 

exact location and history of Tudor Hall, 

spoken of in Mrs. R. M. Roche’s ‘ Children 
of the Abbey’ as being located in Wales? 


11 PAs Pagel 


AST ILLNESS AND DEATH OF 
JAMES I.—I am shortly publishing a 
translation from a Latin account ’of the 
above, taken from a paper of ‘the late Dr. 
Wm. Munk, the medical historian. I 
have been informed that a more detailed 
account of what was found in Westminster 
Abbey by Dean Stanley, was printed some 
time after the Dean’s book was published. 
Can anyone give me the reference ? 


EW. CG: 
'MHE INVENTION OF FORKS AND 
BUTTONS. — It is on record that 


during the reign of Queen Elizabeth the in- 
troduction into domestic use of forks, was 
denounced from the pulpit, as calculated to 
demoralize the people and provoke the Divine 
wrath. Can any reader kindly furnish me 
with the context in this connection ? 
Again, I am told that when buttons were 
invented, early in the fourteenth century, 
and people took a delight in wearing them, 


| the clergy were also furious. 


F. Brappury. 


‘MUMMY JOHN.’’—How is the 
‘Mummy-John”’ played? I 


(GAME : 


game of 


| should like to have references to it in litera- 
Canal at Rickmansworth is being replaced | ture. 


TimoTHy FRuMP. 
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PAYDON AND WILLIAM HAYNE, = 
In my searches into the life of B. R. 
Haydon, the painter, I have come across one 
rather confused matter upon which one oi | 
your readers might be able to shed light. | 
In his ‘ Autobiography,’ Haydon speaks | 
of being at Plympton Grammar School under | 


the Rev. William Haynes (sic). This is 
probably the Rev. Wm. Haynes, who was 
elected to the mastership at Plympton on the 
death of Robert Foster in September, 1800. 

I have also a reference to a Rev. Wm. 
Hayne, who was headmaster of All Hallows’ 
School, Honiton, from 1789 to 1801. Accord- 
ing to James Elmes’s ‘ Memoirs of Haydon’ 
(1820), Haydon first attended this school. 
Another reference from an obituary of Hay- 
don in the Gentleman’s Magazine for Aug- 
ust, 1846, suggests that Haydon went first 
to Honiton, and when the Rev. Wm. Hayne 
removed thence to Plympton, Haydon accom- 
panied him. 

It is on ‘this matter that I desire enlight- 
enment. Were there two Rev. Wm. Haynes, 
one master at Plympton, the other at Honi- 
ton? Or was there only one Rev. Wm. 
Hayne, who was translated from All Hallows 
to Plympton late in 1800 or early in 1801? 

I should perhaps add two notes which may 
or may not clarify the problem: (1) ‘ Alumni 
Oxoniensis’ lists two students by the name 
of Wm. Hayne: one, of Kingsbridge, matric. 
23 Oct., 1777, aged 17; B.A. 1781. The other | 
of Exeter (City), matric. 9 Dec., 1780, aged 
17; B.A. 1784; M.A. 1811. J. B. Rowe, 
in his ‘ History of Plympton Erle,’ believes 
that the master at Plympton was a native 
of Kingsbridge. (2) The Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine for July, 1801 (p. 668) announced “‘ Rev. 
William Hayne, appointed master of the 
free grammar-school at Hinton Maurice, 
Devon.” CLARKE OLNEY. 

University of Pittsburgh, 

Pennsylvania, U.S.A. 


QUOTATION IN ‘OLD MORTALITY.’ - 
~ In chap. vi. of ‘ Old Mortality,’ Burley 
is said to have 


repeated the text of Scripture “‘ An heavy yoke 
was ordained for the sons of Adam from the | 
day they go out of their mother’s womb, till | 
the day, that they return to the mother of all | 
things; from him who is clothed in blue silk | 
and weareth a crown even to him who weareth | 
simple linen—wrath, envy, trouble, and un- | 
quietness, rigour, strife, and fear of death in | 
the time of rest.” 


Where does this come from ? | 
LAWRENCE PHILLIPS.  ! 


| known to me. 
Cornish place-name. 


| Doubtee ; 


| more impressive in use ? 


| Rylands Library, Manchester. 
/on an oak panel measuring 173 by 15tins. 


YHAPLAINS OF NORFOLK ISLAND.-- 
/ Can any reader give a list of the Chap- 
lains on Norfolk Island, the old British 
convict settlement in the South Pacific, off 
the East Australian Coast ? 


ANGLO-AUSTRALIAN. 


QURNAMES OF DEVONSHIRE AND 

CORNWALL. — Can any reader kindly 
assist with opinions on the origin and 
meaning of the following as surnames? They 
are to be found in Devonshire and Cornwali 
for, I think, centuries back. 

1. Statton.—A Mr. St. Claire Statton is 
St. Claire or St. Cleer is a 
Whence comes Statton 
as a surname in this connection ? 

2. Wonnacott. 

3. Dought; Dout; Doubt; Doubtt; 
Dowitt; Dowett; Douth.—These 
would appear to be variants of the same 
surname. Is it not the case that Doughty ; 
Dowty; Doubty; and Doughtee are also 
variants of the same original to which y and 
ee have been added, possibly to make them 
In research work I 
am engaged in the matter has significance 
and a reply will assist. 

HIsTORICA. 

UTTON.—Dr. Mathew Hutton, b. 1524- 

Archbishop of York—by his second wife 
Beatrice, daughter of Sir Thomas Fincham, 
had six sons. The first son was Sir Timothy 


| Hutton of Marske, Yorks. ; the fifth son was 
| Sir Thomas Hutton of Nether-Poppleton, 
| Yorks. 


| the names, 


Information is required regarding 
professions, habitation and 
marriages of the other (second, third, fourth 


| and sixth) sons and of the daughters. 


A. G. E. 


YRAFTON PORTRAIT OF SHAKES- 

PEARE.—What is claimed as the Graf- 
ton portrait of Shakespeare is in the John 
It is painted 


This picture first came to light in 1907, at 
Winston-on-Tees, Co. Durham; previous to 
that time it had been, it is stated, in the 
possession of a yeoman family named Smith, 
tenants of the Manor Farm, Grafton Regis, 
Northamptonshire. How did it find its way 
from Grafton Regis to Winston? Winston 
Manor is known to have been the property 
of Emmanuel Scrope, 11th Lord Scrope, 


| created Earl of Sunderland 1627, died 1650, 


without lawful issue. He left illegitimate 
issue—a son, John, and three daughters, 
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Mary, Elizabeth and Annabel. Winston, 
after the death of the Earl of Sunderland, 
came into the possession of a descendant of 
one of these daughters, Scrope Egerton, Ist 
Earl of Bridgewater, and continued in the 
Egerton family until quite recently. The 8th 
Earl of Bridgew ater, the Rev. Francis Henry 
Kgerton, was s the son of John Egerton, Bishop 
of Durham (1771-1787). 

Is it possible that the portrait had passed | 
into the possession of the Egertons and by | 
this means found its way to Winston ? 

It may be noted in this connection that | 
Dr. Thomas Wharton, the friend of Isaak 
Walton, was born at Winston and acted as 
a tutor to the John Scrope mentioned above, 
who died of the plague in London in 1646. 

H. ASKEW. 


UTHOR AND CONTINUATION OF SONG | by the statute, 


WANTED.— 
“There let the Trumpet sound, 
And the brazen drum reply; 
For a soldier must with honour live 
And must with honour die. 
Merrily merrily march away— 
A Soldier’s glory but lives in story— 
His laurels are green when his locks are 
grey— 
Hurrah for the life of a soldier!” 
L. L. M. 


EFERENCE WAN TED. “Le mépris est 
une pilule qu’on peut avaler, mais qu’on ne 
pent macher sans faire la grimace.” 


The above is attributed to Moliére, but a 


search through likely parts of his works has | 


failed to discover it. Can any reader kindly 
supply exact reference? 


L. LatHam. 


OURCE WANTED.—“ Look upon this pic- 


ture, and on that.” Who started this 
phrase?’ Augustine Birrell in his essay on 
Milton (1887) says, of Milton’s wife coming | 


from Oxfordshire to Aldersgate Street: “ As 
one looks upon this picture and on that, there 


is no need to wonder that the poor girl was un- | 


nappy.” And Birrell’s style was a mosaic of 
quotations skilfully harmonised. 
Bowes. 


New Zealand. 


[See ‘Hamlet’ III. iv. 53: 

“Look here, upon this picture, and on this; 

The counterfeit presentment of two 
brothers.”’]. 


UTHOR WANTED. — When I was a lad 
sixty years ago, I often used to hear some 
owe of which the following is all I remem- 
ber :— 
“Dong up thy pipers boy; 
spice, 
Rocksticks or humbugs;—summat thats nice, 
Run away home again, run, like a man... 
Who wrote it? X.Y 


buy 


thee some | 








Replies. 


HERALDIC LAW. 
(clxvi. 8). 


A COMPARISON OF HERALDRY IN 
ENGLAND, SCOTLAND AND FRANCE. 


RMORIAL bearings are, in England, 
| Scotland and France, ‘‘ tokens of nobil- 
| ity ’’ in the old sense of noblesse, distinguish- 
| ing gentle from simple in Britain, and gen- 

| tilhomme from roturier in France. This is 
| clear from the grants of nobility ; in England, 
Letters Patent of Henry VI; (Herald and 
Genealogist, i. 137; Coke’s ‘ Commentary on 
| the Statute of Additions,’ 667) ; in Scotland, 
1592 cap. 125; (Acts III, 
| 554) and in France by the text of Lettres 
| d@’Annoblissement with the arms cy em- 
praintez. A coat-of-arms is an “ estate of 
inheritance’ or ‘‘incorporeal hereditament,” 
held of the Crown, by whom it is granted, 
either directly or by a ‘‘ person having power 
thereunto,’’ i.e., a Royal Commissioner act- 
ing in the King’s name, such as a King of 
Arms. 

1. In England this part of the Prerogative 
appears to be jointly delegated to the Earl 
Marshal as head of the former Court of Chiv- 
alry, and the three ‘‘ Kings of English 
Arms.’’ The English College of Arms was 
incorporated 1483, under the Earl Marshal, 
and cases regarding armorial bearings were 
| cognisable before the Court of Chivalry, but, 
being in the nature of honours or dignities, 
are, like peerages, not cognisable in other 
English courts of justice. Owners of Eng: 
lish arms are thus unfairly prejudiced, as 
| the armorial ‘‘ property ’’ acquired from the 
Crown at a price of £77, is not meantime 
| protectable at law, and the owners (including 
business corporations) of this property, 
should demand statutory legal protection for 
their armorial monomark of identification. 
In England, as elsewhere, a coat-of-arms 
was conferred on the grantee and his eldest 
heir male, daughters having a right for life 
only, and younger sons being required to 
| bear differences, which consist of small 

objects (crescents, mullets, annulets), but the 
system is said to have recently been aband- 
oned, so that an English coat-of-arms is, 


| except as regards the Royal family (which 
is differenced by ‘‘ labels ’’), merely common 
property amongst all the descendants of the 
grantee. 


If a man have daughters, but no 
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son, they are co-heiresses, and if they marry 
armigerous husbands, the issue are entitled 
to quarter the mother’s arms. In England, 
the King still occasionally grants arms, or 





a new grant, and presence of a bordure indi- 
cates that the coat has not been newly 
conferred. Addition of quarterings involves 
re-matriculation. There are still feudalised 


augmentations of arms, by Royal Warrant | coats-of-arms, and arms can be transferred, 
directed to the Earl Marshal, and ordered to | 


be recorded in the Books of the College of 
Arms, which, however, are not ‘‘ public re- 
cords ’’ in the sense of being Government pro- 
perty under statutory control, and accessible 
at statutory fees. Royal Licences for change 
of name in England are similarly passed to 
the College of Arms. 

2. In Scotland, the Lord Lyon King of 
Arms is invested with the Crown’s whole 
armorial prerogative (MacDonnell v. Mac- 
donald 4 Shaw 371), is administratively a 
Royal Lieutenant, but also a Judge from 
whose court appeal lies to the Court of Ses- 
sion (supreme court of Scotland) and thence 
to the House of Lords. In Scotland, as on 
the Continent, the Laws of Arms are treated 
as a branch of the Civil Law, and both 
“nobility,’’ including honours and dignities 
(until the Union) as well as the tokens of 
noblesse, have been held within the jurisdic- 
tion of the courts, and the Lyon Court still 
functions regularly in all its branches. The 
Lyon Office is a full Government Depart- 
ment, in which the fees (about £48 for a 
grant of arms, or £20 for a matriculation) 
are payable to H.M. Treasury, as also the 
statutory penalties for use of “‘ unwarrant- 
able’”’ arms. Under statutes, 1592 cap. 125, 
1672 cap. 47, and 30 and 31 Vict. cap. 17, a 
Public Register of All Arms and Bearings is 
maintained, and a penalty of £8 6s. 8d. stg. 
with costs and confiscation of movable objects 
bearing unwarrantable arms, and deletion 
thereof from heritable subjects, is enforce- 


able for the use of unregistered arms, or the | 


use of arms by persons other than the heir 
male of the person in whose name they have 


{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 


with Lyon’s consent, to heir of entail, or 
other special destinations, even inter vivos. 
Being ‘‘ tokens of nobility,’’ Lyon is required 
to inhibit ‘‘ the common sort of people nocht 
worthy to bear ony signes armoriall,’’ from 
displaying arms (unless or until he ennobles 
them), and may fine, imprison, and confis- 
cate ut supra. Augmentations and Royal 
grants are not made directly, but by Royal 
Warrant, ordering Lyon to grant the speci- 
fied honour. The Lord Lyon, as His 
Majesty’s representative, officially recog- 


| nises approved changes of name (certificate, 


| armigerous corporate bodies. 
| tem is strictly judicial, and part of the 


15s., and court expenses). The salient fea- 
tures of Scottish heraldry are, that armorial 
bearings are not only still a piece of indi- 


| vidual property connoting noblesse, but also 


protected by statute in the interests of the 
Revenue, that these laws are strictly en- 
forced, and on this account esteemed by 
The whole sys. 


Scottish legal system. 

3. In France, membership of the noblesse 
was of more concrete importance than in 
Britain, owing to the privileges and exemp- 
tions enjoyed. Right to arms depended 


| either on male descent from an armigerous 


house; at one period, ownership under Royal 
grant of a “ noble fief ’’ possessing arms; or 
creation by Royal Lettres d’Annoblissement 
on which the arms were specified. There are 
many similarities between Scots and French 


| heraldic law, that of France being also re- 


garded as a branch of the Civil Law, and 
the principal herald of France being also 
Juge d’Armes, before whom the noblesse ot 


| the different provinces had at intervals to 


been registered, or the daughters of such | 


a person or his heir male. Official entries 
on the Register are made on proof of user 
by an ancestor before 1672; on Letters Patent 
granted by Lyon to “‘ virtuous and well de- 
serving persons’’ (i.e., persons deserving of 
ennoblement) ; or on a judgment authorising 
matriculation. ‘‘ Differencing ’’ in Scotland 
is strictly enforced, and younger sons or 
their descendants may not use their chief’s, 
or chieftain’s, arms until same have been 
re-matriculated with the appropriate differ- 
encing indicating their relationship. This 
Is usually a bordure, but may be an addi- 
tional object. A ‘‘ matriculation’’ is not 


| through an heiress. 


make their preuves de noblesse in varying 


| degrees, and get their arms confirmed. The 


Salic Law of succession ruled, unless, by 
Royal dispensation, arms were transferred 
Differencing was en 


| forced on varying systems, second sons by 


labels, third sons by plain bordures, fourth 
sons, bordures compone. In other cases the 
number of points on the label was varied, 
or these were charged, etc., but the systems 
varied at different periods, and, as in Scot- 
land, only the ecuyer was entitled to a crest. 
The petite noblesse had only shields. The 
marshalling, or arrangement of quarterings, 
was complicated by the existence of feudal 
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ised arms pethalniok to fiefs cial diannthicn, 
these being frequently added as inescutch 
eons, which are consequently often at the 
same time used as a difference. The result 
was rather a complicated, and not very dis- 


tinct, heraldic system, which was never 
thoroughly reduced to order. 
Scotland is, therefore, the only country 


which has (1) elevated heraldry to an accur- 
ate science of identification, (2) based posi- 
tively upon recorded title in a public regis- 
ter, (3) as an individual mark of identifica- 
tion inferring noblesse, (4) subject to judicial 
decision and appeal where necessary, (5) as 
a part of the ordinary law of the nation, and 
(6) as a source of national revenue. The re- 
sult has been satisfactory to all concerned, 
and the ‘‘ Clan ’’ basis of society, with im- 
plied kinship throughout all ranks (subject 
to proof being required for establishing 
noblesse—or duine-uasail—with readily acces- 
sible grants to all ‘* well-deserving ’’ persons 
unable to establish a connection with the 
registered stem or branches) has obviated 
any sense of ‘‘class-consciousness ’’ whilst 
encouraging on the widest possible basis the 
principles of aristocracy. 


THoMas INNES OF LEARNEY, 
Carrick Pursuivant of Arms. 


MONEY OF ACCOUNT (clxv. 
33).—As the interrogator is 
this piece never was coined 
in England, as it was in Germany, Scandin- 
avia and by Gonzago III of Mantua, 1540-50, 
as a marcello. In Denmark its memory was 
perpetuated by the mark-lubs, down to 1868, 
at which date it still was quoted in law pro- 
ceedings in England; and here it was 
commonly cited as money of account as late 
as the eighteenth century, as reference to the 


\ ARKS: 
460; clxv. 


doubtless aware, 


literature of that time readily will cor- 
roborate. 
A a 
(Late Librarian of the Numismatic 
Museum, New York. 
WARREN HASTINGS: QUERIES RE- 


GARDING HIS FAMILY (clxv. 372, 


NOTES AND penaneerer- 


| stored ’). 


411). — With regard to his son George (b. 
1 Dec., 1757), probably H.B. is aware of 
the tradition in the Austen family ‘that | 


Warren Hastings committed him to the care | 
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‘The Life and Letters of Jane Austen ’ i 
W. and R. A. Austen-Leigh (1913), p. 10. 


R. A. A.-L. 


VHEVENIX’S TOYSHOP (clxv. 387).— 

This should be Chenevix’s Toyshop. | 
have a rough MS. pedigree of the family 
among my papers. Philip Chenevix, a cadet 
of the family of Chenevix d’Eply (who lived 
near Metz), and a Huguenot minister, came 
to England where he was naturalized Nov. 21 
1682. <A son of his, Philip by name, was a 
Major in the 2nd Carabineers, and was 
killed at Blenheim in 1704. Of Philip's 
children, one son, Richard, became Bishop ot 
Waterford; and another son, Daniel (who 
died in 1742, when he was stated to be a gold- 
smith of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields), married 
Mary Roussel, who was the Mrs. Chenevix of 
the Toyshop. She sold Strawberry Hill to 
Horace Walpole, and died in 1755. A grand- 


daughter of the Bishop of Waterford, 
Melesina Chenevix, married first Colonel 
Ralph St. George, and secondly Richard 
Trench, by whom she was the mother of 
Richard Chenevix Trench, Archbishop of 
Dublin. Richard Chenevix, F.R.S., a 
famous chemist (1774-1830) was a_ great- 


nephew of the Bishop of Waterford. 
R. A. A.-L. 


IHAPELS ON BRIDGES (celxv. 448; clxvi. 
13).—Readers of ‘ N. and Q.’ who desire 
to read an accurate account of the ‘‘ Chapel 
of St. Mary of the Bridge ’’ at Derby, should 
consult papers by Mr. P. H. Currey and the 
present writer, in the Derbyshire Archaeo- 
logical Society’s Journal, N.S., vol. v., 1931, 
where they will find an assembly of the 
known facts of its history, and a detailed 
description of the building before and after 
its restoration. The papers are fully illus- 
trated. 

Since the above appeared, I have found 
evidence in ‘the Darley Cartulary that the 
bridge existed as early as 1236. 

In passing, let me correct statements made 
at clxv. 411 (s.v. ‘Ruined Churches Re- 
There is no evidence whatever that 
the bridge had a defensive gateway, or that 
tolls were received through a hole in the 
chapel wall. Neither is ‘there any evidence 
for the statement that the heads and quar- 
ters of Garlick, Ludlam and Simpson, exe- 


| cuted at Derby in 1588, were exposed on the 


chapel and bridge of St. Mary. 


of the Rev. George Austen, and that the 
boy died of a putrid sore throat. See ‘A 
Memoir of Jane Austen,’ by J. E. Austen- 
Leigh, 1st edn. (1870), pp. 11-12. Some | 


doubt as to this, however, 


is suggested in 


That took 
place on the Gaol Bridge. 
As the chapel of St. Mary now stands, it 


‘is one of the most interesting bridge chapels 
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in England, as its earliest construction can 
be as easily seen as its later extension, and 
lovers of ancient buildings should not miss 
seeing it. 
F. WILLIAMSON. 
Derby. 


CIENTIFIC TERMS FROM THE 
GREEK (clxv. 11).—These are certainly 
not constructed in every case, nor, perhaps, 
in the majority of cases, by classical scholars. 
As Professor Skeat wrote in chapter xvil. 
in the Second Series of his ‘ Principles of 
English Etymology,’ 

It must be borne in mind that such words 
are often coined by men who have but slight 
acquaintance with the language to which they 
resort, and that the resulting forms are fre- 
quently due to bungling and blundering. 

‘‘ Barometer,’’ for example, he points out, 
“displays rather an ignorance than a know- 
ledge of Greek,’ and *‘ the -cy in democracy 
is not Greek, but a French travesty of Greek. 
At the time when ‘‘ telegram’’ was intro- 
duced, it was pointed out that the form 
should be ‘‘ telegraphem.’’ Example after 
example could be given of modern terms from 
Greek sources which violate the principles 
on which compounds in that language should 
be formed. But it may be argued that such 
objections, though they may appeal to ‘‘ the 
small minority who happen to know any 
Greek,”’ 
memorable occasion, are at the present time 
pedantic. The Greek language lends itself 
naturally to the formation of compounds, 
whether correctly or ignorantly constructed, 
the intended meaning is usually fairly evi- 
dent, and the convenience of terms with an 
international currency is great. 

Mistakes in the sense of the words chosen 
for the compounds are more open ‘to criti- 
cism. That famous scholar, Frederick Field 
(1801-1885), brother of Charles Lamb’s friend 
Barron Field, and a lineal descendant of 
Oliver Cromwell, published in 1882, in the 
Journal of Philology, an article on ‘ Biology 
and Social Science,’ showing 
that the Greek word Bios has nothing in 
common with the subjects of either of these 
two kingdoms [Zoology and Botany], with the 


sole exception of Man; and with him, not as | 


a living, but as a rational, social and account- 
able being. 

To pass from scientific to 
terms, Skeat, in the chapter already quoted, 
explains the incorrectly formed and enig- 
matical antigropeloes occurring thus in the 
plural in C. S. Calverley’s ‘The Cock and 


to use Macaulay’s expression on a | 


tradesmen’s | 


the Bull,’’ his parody of Browning’s ‘ Ring 
and the Book.”’ 

It may be added that the word ‘‘ cinemato- 
graph,’’ about which H.F. asks, is said in 
Professor Weekley’s Dictionary to be from, 
the French ‘‘ cinématographe,’’ invented and 
named by MM. Lumiére, of Paris. 

Epwarp BEnsty. 


I think it will be found that most 
new discoveries and inventions are named 
simply at the whim of the inventor. 
Thus, ‘‘cinematographe’’ (the original 
spelling) was coined by Lumiére, the in- 
ventor of the instrument used to project 
the first moving-picture entertainment given 
in France (in 1895) and in England (Poly- 
technic, Feb. 20, 1896). The programme 
was later given at the Empire Music Halil, 
and in reviewing it, a writer in the Sketch 
(weekly) of March 18, 1896, characterized 
““cinematographe’’ as ‘‘a nasty word for 
busy people.’’ However, according to the 
‘$.0.D.,’ ‘‘ cinema ’’ did not come in until 
1910. An alternative in use for many years, 
but not included in the ‘ S.O.D.,’ was ‘‘ bio- 
scope.’’? Other words used to describe the 
peep-show devices which gave birth to the 
modern cinema apparatus, all of which seem 
to have been coined by the inventors them- 
selves, were ‘‘zoetrope’’ (1860), ‘“‘bio-phanto- 
| scope’ (1868), ‘ praxinoscope’’ (1877), 
‘‘tachyscope ’’ (1889), “‘ kinetoscope ’’ (1889), 
‘“‘animatograph’’ (1896). I mention these to 
show that it is merely a matter of chance 
that ‘‘ cinematograph ”’ has survived. 

For a long time, ‘‘ flying-machine,”’ 
|“ aerial carriage,”’ etc., did for both lighter- 
; and heavier-than-air craft. According to 

the “ S.0.D.’ ‘“‘ aeroplane’’ was coined in 
| 1866, which was the year of the foundatioa 
of the (Royal) Aeronautical Society, but the 
| word was used only to describe a plane for 
aerostatic experiment. Professor Langley 
called all the flying-machines, both model and 
| full-size, which he built in 1891-96, ‘‘ aero- 
| dromes.’’ In 1902 this became the term for 
| a landing-ground (for airships) and in 1905, 
when the world first began to take a serious 
| interest in the work of the Wright brothers, 
| who made the first power-driven flight on 
Dec. 17, 1903, ‘‘ aeroplane’’ took on its pre- 
| sent meaning. Incidentally, the ‘S.O.D. 
| omits ‘‘ biplane,’’ but includes ‘‘ monoplane.’ 

The helicopter was invented by Leonardo 
da Vinci, but the word itself was apparently 
| not coined until 1887, by a French experi- 
| menter whose name escapes me at the mom- 
ent. A modern alternative is “ helicogyre ’* 


| 
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(Flight, March 12, 1929, p. 244), also an 
inventor’s word. 
A. Re be MM. 


MEMORY AND OLD AGE (clxv. 133, 411, 


449; clxvi. 12).—Gifted by the accident | 
of birth with an unusually quick and reten- | 
tive memory personally, this circumstance | 


early drew me to the subject in question in 
all its ramnifications, including, of course, 
its relation to old age; and, at an early age 
myself, being then abroad, I made arrange- 
ments to study it practically, in its relation 


to insanity and nervous affections in what | 


in England would be called a private lun- 
atic asylum for rich—and, I may add, in 
a great many cases, distinguished—persons. 
Here I had every reason to realize the strong 
part which memory plays in a rational mind, 
as well as the significance of its loss in the 
undermining of a mind in any stage of de- 
cay. Since then I have been able to apply 
what I there observed to education, and to 
public instruction, whether in Government 
or private educational institutions, from the 
university to the kindergarten, and, as a re- 
sult, I have always deeply deplored the grow- 


ing neglect of memory for a long while past | 


in instruction. Indeed, the decay of strength 
of intellect which I always observe in books 
on all classes of subjects, including imagin- 
ative writing, when comparing those of the 
present day with those of some generations 
back, I am inclined to attribute, and I be 
lieve I am not far wrong, to what is often 
the initial symptom of decay (and equally 
frequently its most easily observed symptom) 
loss of the power of memory. Were more 
Space at my disposal, I could adduce almost 


endless examples in both directions in proof | 
Of course, defective in- 


of this statement. 
struction does not stand alone; every other 
phase of up-to-date life has contributed a 
strong share to bring this state of things 
about, not least the kinema, the gramophone, 
the radio, and every one of those recent in- 
ventions which have made for the reduction 
of the obstacles of time and place—though 
here, again, the subject is too large a one 
to enter into details. 


Memory training played a very important | 


part, if an almost unconscious one, in Vic- 


torian education, and all through life I have | 


had ample reason to be grateful to the re- 
ligious discipline which in youth forced me 
to memorize whole chapters of that richest 
treasury of our language, the ‘‘ James ”’ 
Bible, as well as to the laudable practice of 
most of the schools I went to in Britain and 


| India, of reciting verses by our classic poets. 
To take two instances of the benefits accru- 
ing therefrom in after life, I may mention 
| the circumstance of my being always the 
| first to memorize any long réle on the stage 
quicke-, and often more verbally accurately, 
than any other actor in any of the numerous 
theatrical companies of which I have been a 
member, and these include the Ben Greet 
Players, well known for the rapidity of their 
putting on plays of Shakespeare. The other 
instance is the sheer pleasure of committing 
to memory whatever strikes me as beautiful 
or worth remembering—nearly always things 
of the past. In this I must include, besides 
numerous long réles in others, not less than 
four of Shakespeare’s plays, including all 
the rdles in them, and every word from be- 
| ginning to end, in all of which, at some 

time in my life, I have been practically word- 
| perfect, having, e@g., once won a_ wager 

from a company of Shakespearean players 

by reciting before them the whole of one of 
| these four—among the longest of the poet’s 
| comedies—with but twenty-one verbal slips, 
including the commonest of conjunctions. 
| Only one of the other three of these plays 


| is amongst his shortest. 

This is a gift which, enormously improved 
by exercise, 1 utterly defy old age to take 
from me; indeed, I may add, I find my mem- 
ory improve with every birthday, and _per- 

| haps before these lines are printed I shall 
be celebrating my sixtieth. Were time avail- 
able, I cannot imagine a greater pleasure 
than to commit the whole of ‘ Hamlet’ to 
heart—a play I have read and seen played 
so often that I should not anticipate any in- 
superable difficulty in the task. 
I conclude with a true anecdote. Once, at 
| a reception, I met a distinguished-looking old 
lady who had completely lost her memory. 1 
was the unwitting cause of a pang of 
| anguish to her through having failed to catch 
her name, and asking her what it was. She 
had entirely forgotten it, and her distress 
was one of the most pathetic things I have 
ever seen. Then, fortunately, I noticed that 
she wore a signet-ring with a crest engraved 
on it. I asked permission to examine the 
| ring, and saw thereon a cat’s head, full face. 
| ‘* Your name is Morris,’’ I said. If any- 
| body who scorns the neglected art of memor- 
izing could have seen her expression, or heard 
the tones of her voice as she uttered the one 
| magic word ‘‘ Memory !”’ they would certainly 


pause before expressing such scorn again. 
| A. H. Cooper-PRiIcHARD. 
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R. B., in your last issue, has 
on one noteworthy aspect of failing memory, 
viz., the increasing amount of memoriza- 
tion that is caused by the passing years. 
His other note, on the slowing of the circu- 
lation, gives the fundamental fact. “‘ A man 
is as old as his arteries’’ was said many 
years ago by a well-known physician. As 
the arteries, with the rest of the body, 
harden, so the circulation is impeded and 
naturally, as a sequitur, the bodily functions 
slow down. On these lines, Mr. TyNnbDALL 
Wvutcko is to be congratulated, as the per- 
sistence of a first-class memory in his case 
is probably due to a very sound circulation 
without arterial sclerosis, which is not un- 
common after seventy years, etc. 


F. Witi1am Cock, M.D. 
NTRODUCTION OF “REVUE”? (clxv. 
459).—An answer to your correspondent’s 
query will be found in ‘ Recollections and 
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hit 





Reflections,’ by J. R. Planché, who makes | 


the following statement :— 


The production on the 12th of December, 
1825, at the Adelphi, of a one-act piece entitled 


‘Success; or A Hit If You Like It,’ was the | 


first attempt in this country to introduce that 
class of entertainment so popular in Paris 
called Revue. 

Other pieces by Planché of the same class 
appeared from time to time during his life- 
time, and although he is perhaps best re- 
membered for the Extravaganzas written by 
him for Madame Vestris, Planché considered 
much of his best work appeared in his revues. 

‘ Under the Clock,’ by C. H. Brookfield and 
Seymour Hicks, was produced at the Court 
Theatre in 1893. Earlier examples of this 
type of piece, in succession to those by 
Planché, were: ‘ 1863: or, Sensations of 
the Past Season,’ by H. J. Byron, produced 
at St. James’s Theatre at end of 1863, and at 


the Olympic in 1872; ‘ How I Found Crusoe,’ | > 
age ee Sa : “rn Ee | spelling in the entry about Martha Newce. 


by Alfred Thompson, in which passing events 
were reviewed with special reference to 
Stanley’s discovery of Livingstone. 

English authors were slow in attaching a 
French label to English productions, and this 
class of piece was generally announced as 
“burlesque ’’ or ‘‘ extravaganza ”’ 
became a feature of music-hall programmes, 
from 1905 onwards, when the term “ revue *' 
became thoroughly established. 


Epwin H. SHear. 
82, Florence Road, N.4. 


MORGAN'S GRAVE (clxiv. 443; clxv. 13, 


429, 466; clxvi. 33).—About half-a-mile 








| the burial-place of a 
| named Donald, who made a foray into the 
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from Winlaton, Co. Durham, is a place called 
““the Nobbys,’’ on the road which, before 
the erection of Winlaton Church, the people 
of Winlaton Mill were compelled to travel 
to Ryton Church. This road at the Nobbys 
crossed the Barlow turnpike. Here, accord- 
ing to a local tradition, was buried a suicide 
named Selby, whose grave is always spoken 
of as ‘‘ Selby’s Grave,”’ though who he was 
in unknown. The date of the burial was 
1660, and Sykes, a local annalist, associates 
it with a gentleman who came to reside at 
Winlaton in the spring of that year and dis- 
played much curiosity concerning the events 
which followed the Restoration. Upon hear- 
ing the news of the passing of the Act of 
Indemnity, with the exception of the mur- 
derers of the King, he went into the neigh- 
bouring wood and hanged himself. 
H. ASKEw. 
Spennymoor. 


Anent “isolated’’ graves, there is a 
mound—generally supposed to be the site of 
an ancient British grave—between Edmund- 
byers and Hunstanworth, Co. Durham, in 
the upper Derwent Valley, which is best 
known as ‘‘ Donald’s Grave,’? and is a 
famous meeting-place of the Derwent Valley 
Foxhounds. A modern tradition makes 1t 
Scottish marauder 


| district, was chased, and left his body there. 


J. W. Fawcett. 


EWCE: WASHINGTON FAMILIES 
(10 S. vii. 263; 11 S. vii. 102; clxv. 
377, 407). I wish to thank Mr. H. C. 


ANDREWS, F.S.A., for the data printed at the 
reference last above given. I am grateful 
to the Editor for the statement given in a 
footnote, to the effect that, while ‘the sur- 
name ‘‘ Mewce’”’ appeared in the heading ot 
my note, at clxv. 377, I did use the correct 


| My reason for including an entry of ‘‘Newce’’ 
i] a 
| under the heading of ‘‘ Mewce,’’ was 'two- 


until it | 


fold. First, being unacquainted with the 
| history of the Newce family, I suspected that 
the maiden surname of Martha Newce was, 
perhaps, really Mewce. Secondly, I recalled 
| another instance, seemingly similar, in which 
|a parish clerk had _ carelessly written 
| ‘* Newes,’’ instead of ‘‘ Mewce.’’ 

| About 1910, my friend, Mr. Ralph J. 
| Beevor, M.A., now residing at Norwich, 
| kindly sent to me some extracts from the 
| parish register of Barking, Essex, which had 
| been obligingly supplied by the vicar, the 
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Rev. J. W. Eisdell. Among those extracts 
was the following: 


1617. November. Humphrey Hayly and 


| 





| 


village of Langworthy [Co. Cumberland]. 
See Samuel Jefferson, ‘ History and Anti. 
quities of Leath Ward’ |Co. Cumberland], 


Katherine Newes, married ye 24th day of Nov- | (1840), pp. 203-4. 


ember. 

We know that this couple was identical 
with the Humphrey Halley and Katherine 
Mewce, his wife, who were the grandparents 
of the astronomer Halley. Cf. the Magazine 
of History, vol. xiii., p. 192; New York, 
1911 

EK. F. MacPIke. 


WELLs, WELLES FAMILIES (clxv. 
335, 392, 463; clxvi. 14).—I am much 
obliged to Mr. Haypn T. Gizes for the inter- 
esting information supplied at the third re- 
ference above. 

No further facts as been 


have, yet, 


obtained in respect of a Dr. Howard Wells, | 


if that is the correct name, who, it seems, 
was living in London about 1883-4, or con- 
cerning any family of Wells or Barker, of 
Coventry, Warwickshire, at that same time. 
K. F. MacPIxe. 


HE PROTOTYPE OF SMIKE (clxv. 
402, 448).—In the year 1905, I made 
many investigations relating to Charles 
Dickens in the County of Durham, and some 
of the results of my researches were printed 
in a weekly column called ‘ Durham Chat,’ 
which I edited or ran for the now defunct 
Durham County Advertiser, much of which 
was transferred holus bolus, without ack- 
nowledgment, by unscrupulous copyists, into 
other periodicals, and there printed under 
the literary thief’s cognomen. At that same 
time, I made some inquiries relating to 
Smith alias Smike, and came to the con- 
clusion that his originality was “‘ all bosh”’ 
—an invention of his own. I also visited 
Smith several times in 1880 (twenty-five years 
before) and these visits and interrogations 
only seconded my conclusions. Smith’s story 
was hazy, and differed in many details each 
time I saw him. He often stopped his story 
and ejaculated: ‘‘ What did I tell the other 
fellow,’’ as if trying to remember what he 
had told others. I put Smith down as a 

romancer. 

J. W. Fawcett. 


WINSKELL (WINSKILL, WYNSKELL) 
FAMILY (clxv. 405; clxvi. 14).—The 
following record may be of interest :— 
Christopher Winskell by will of 29 April 
1702, left £20, the interest thereof to be 
yearly disposed to the use of the poor of the 


| 


J. W. Fawcett. 


SECTIONS OF PLANT-STEMS USED 

IN DESIGN (clxv. 244, 341). — The 
cover design of ‘ Urformen der Kunst,’ by 
Kar] Blossfeldt, shows a_ stem-section of 
decorative form greatly enlarged by photo- 
graphy, and the book contains many photo. 


| graphs of magnified buds, fronds, and other 


growths as suggestions to the designer. This 
work has had considerable influence in mod- 
ern decoration, for the plant forms it shows 
are of a simple architectural, or sculptural, 
form, applicable to contemporary design. 
Paut McPuHartin. 


Ms ((HAPPER-UP *:  “ KNOCKER-UP ” 

(clxvi. 8).—The mining districts of Dur- 
ham and Northumberland have the counter- 
part of the above in the “‘caller,’’ whose 
duty is to rouse the workmen at the appro- 
priate hour. Strangers to the mining vil- 
lages are frequently interested in the num- 
bers chalked on or near the doors of the 
houses for the purpose of informing the 
‘caller’? at what hour the workmen need 
waking in order to get to work at the proper 
time. This custom has originated a_locai 
expression applied to any person having 
overslept himself—‘‘ He has slept the caller.” 
Of course, the ‘‘ caller’’ is paid for his ser 
vices—so much per week—by the miners. 

H. Askew. 


QTAGHOUNDS (elxvi. 9).—The article on 

the Dog in the ‘ Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica’ (11th ed.) tells us that staghounds as 
a class are derivatives of the bloodhound. 
They formerly occurred in England in two 
strains known respectively as the northern 
and southern hounds. Both breeds were 
large and heavy, with pendulous ears and 
thick throats with dewlaps. These strains 


/ seem to be now extinct, having been replaced 


by foxhounds, a large variety of which is 
employed in stag-hounting. 

The article, ‘ Domestic Dogs,’ contributed 
by C. H. Lane to Hutchinson’s ‘ Living Ani- 
mals of the World,’ gives an excellent illus- 
tration of staghound puppies in kennel such 
as are used at the present day for hunting 
the stag. Their resemblance to the foxhound 
is clearly shown. The illustration is from 
a photo by F. H. Dembrey, Bristol. 

H. AsKEw. 
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The Library. 


A New English Dictionary on Historical 
Principles: Introduction, Supplement and 
Bibliography. By W. A. Craigie and C. 
T. Onions, (Oxford: at the Clarendon 
Press. £5 5s. net). 


We found this volume of absorbing interest. 

There is a sense in which it may claim 
to be the most massive, comprehensive, endur- 
ing monument in existence of the last event- 
ful thirty years, encompassing the very life of 
them, which we see, as it were, captured and 
pinned down in its pages. 


over again the inception of the great enter- 
prise of the New Dictionary—the suggestions, 
experiments, summoning of collaborators 
with which it started; the support of 
scholars; the pauses; the practical difficulties 
to be overcome. It represents both continu- 
ation of the earlier dictionary-makers, and 
development of that principle of historical 
illustration which was introduced by Rich- 
ardson in the early decades of the nineteenth 
century. The summer of 1857 saw the adop- 
tion of the principle by the Philological Soci- 
ety and the appointment of Herbert Cole- 
ridge, F. J. Furnivall and Dean Trench as 
a committee to collect unregistered words in 
English. Later in the year Dean Trench’s 
papers ‘On Some Deficiencies in our English 
Dictionaries’ laid down the fundamental 
lines for the work. The author, even at that 
early date, was able to report that seventy- 
six volunteers had come forward, that a con- 
siderable number of works were already being 
taken in hand, and that contributions were 
being sent in. 


With that, in the | 
Introduction and the Bibliography, we live | 





logical Society had decided to undertake it. 

There is no need in ‘ N. and Q.’ to stress 
how much has been owed to voluntary help, 
for large part of this, as the list of contri- 
butors shows, was rendered by our own cor- 
respondents, and queries and discussions on 
words for the Dictionary formed for many 
years a familiar feature in our columns. 
The scale to which some of the workers lab- 
oured may be seen by the numbers denoting 
quotations sent in, affixed to some names of 
those who read for it up to 1884; the highest 
number is 165,000, sent in by Thomas Austin ; 
the second highest, 136,000, attached to the 
name of William Douglas. For the early 
American material, special acknowledgment 
is made to our correspondent Mr. ALBERT 
MatTHEws, of Boston. Interest among Eng- 
lish students in the United States has been 
lively all along. 

The Supplement is comprised in 866 pages 
representing, the Preface states, only res- 
tricted selection from material, itself exirac- 
ted from a collection of slips occupying, 


| closely-packed, some 75 linear feet of shelv- 


| ing. 


In 1861 the Dictionary lost its editor, Her- | 
| destined to be permanent, presents equal dif 


bert Coleridge, who died at the age of thirty- 
one, and was succeeded by Furnivall. The 
ten years, 1862 to 1872, saw great accumula- 
tion of material, the beginning of the employ- 
ment of sub-editors, and some constructive 
attempts which, through the vastness of the 


collection, eventually proved unworkable. The | 


seventies saw the two decisive steps which 
brought the Dictionary as we know it into 
being: the appointment of Dr. James A. H. 
Murray as editor, and the taking over of 
the scheme from the Philological Society by 
the Oxford University Press. The first part 
of the Dictionary was published in 1884; by 
1900 the work had advanced to G; as our 
readers know, it was completed in 1928, 
almost exactly seventy years after the Philo- 





Its general characteristics are what 
were to be expected: it records a vast number 
of new scientific and technical terms; num- 
erous additions and extensions of meaning 
to words recorded in the main dictionary ; 
much new colloquial English, of which a 
great proportion has come to us from over the 
Atlantic; a considerable array of words de- 
rived from proper names; and then words-- 
relatively a small collection—which arose 
during the war. The line between what be- 
longs to a Slang or Dialect dictionary and 
what to a dictionary of the true language, 
is hard to draw in the right place; and, 
where selection is restricted, the line between 
passing trivial commodity-words and their 
like and the words of that nature which are 


ficulty. On the whole, the Supplement has, 
we think, been rather too lavish of space 
to material of this sort. Quotations from 
advertisements and store-lists have struck us 
as over-numerous; and with this, we noticed 
how large a proportion of quotation from 
novels is taken from their dialogue, which 


| seems insufficient justification, alone, for the 


| 


inclusion of a word. A glance at the entry 
under ‘ Ornery’ will illustrate part of what 
we mean, and as examples of words we do not 
think worth their place, we may mention 
‘“* pince-nezed,’’ ‘‘ snollygoster,’’ ‘‘ snook- 
ums’’ and ‘‘ solemcholy.’’ 

The definitions in general are good, though 
perhaps not often strikingly so; they are 
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seldom crisp enough. It is true we have 
‘“Couéism. Systematic auto-suggestion usu- 
ally of a sanguine kind.’’ An example of 
iqgnotum per ignotius, for all who do not 
know the meaning beforehand, is_ that 
of ‘‘ relativity.”’ A quaintly worded one 
describes Dartmoor as “‘ A district in Devon- 
shire from which the convict prison near 
Princetown is named, and which provides 
special breeds of ponies and sheep (named 
from it).’”’ ‘‘ Futurism’’ has one of the 
best of the Jonger definitions. ‘‘ King 
Charles’s head’’ is numbered 15 under 
‘King ’—and it is funnily described ‘‘ an 
ineluctable obsession.’’ 

Useful and picturesque American words, 
of course, abound. Take the idioms with 
‘across’ (Kipling’s ‘ Diversity of Crea- 
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| of vocalist or musician) ; 


or less; and many others. ‘“‘ Cliché,’’ in the 
sense of ‘‘ stereotyped expression,’’ seems to 
have been brought in by Andrew Lang; 
and ‘‘ questionnaire ’’ to have been adopted 
in 1901. ‘‘ Décor ’’ is a quite new adoption; 
‘“‘ délassement,’’ included now, is in Thack- 
eray. ‘‘ Guichet’’ (the first date is 1848) 
seems to be in fairly frequent use; we have, 
in fact, no native words that does as well. 
To these may be added many dressmakers’ 
words from the French. 

Some of the twentieth-century additions 
to our vocabulary furnish neat examples of 
gaps filled or new wants well supplied ; such 
are: ‘‘ addict’’; ‘‘ audition ’’ (test-hearing 
‘* bonnet ’’—pro- 


tecting hood over the engine of a motor; 


tures,’ 1913, furnishes the first quotation of | 


«6 


get across’’); ‘‘ fool-proof,’? .a capital 
word which seems first to occur in 1902 in 
a book on motor-driving, and ‘‘ head-light ”’ 
as two or three examples. ‘‘ Latter-wit ”’ 


has but one quotation to it (1928, from the | 


Observer); it means wit which is thought 
of too late, and surely ought to be taken up. 
A curiously explained bit of trans-Atlantic 
army slang is the use of ‘‘ Heine,’ or 
‘* Heinie’’ for a German soldier. We doubt 
its being the surname Heine as here stated: 


‘* broadcast ’’ of wireless, a happy choice, ap- 
parently, of 1921; ‘‘ by-pass’’ road. The 
finest of all, perhaps — and inevitable — is 
“airman,’”’ for which the first quotation 


| comes from the Daily Mail, 1910. Certain 


which 


may 


words of position or direction, of 
““straight,’’ ‘‘ speed’? and ‘‘ centre ”’ 


| be taken as types, have been largely used in 


vigorous, successful compounds and phrases, 
and there are many new expressive technical 
words—like ‘‘ key industry,’’ introduced 1n 


| 1916; and the airman’s ‘“‘stall’’; ‘‘ pilot ’ 


far more probably it is a nick-name from | 


the Christian name Heinrich. 

No considerable number of omissions in the 
main Dictionary were found to repair. To 
quote a few at random, here are ‘“Aldine,’’ 
““ awareness,’’ for which the first quotation 
dates from 1828; ‘“Bhakti’’; ‘‘break’’ of flags 
in the nautical sense; ‘‘ budgerigar ”’ ; ‘‘Pek- 
inese ’’; ‘‘ Dominion ’’—dating from the sev- 
enteenth century—as applied individually to 
countries outside Great Britain under the 
sovereignty of the English Crown; ‘‘ Dun- 
dreary ’’; ‘‘ Honour ”’ (the university sense) ; 
‘“* Hapax legomenon,’’ which has been found 
in the seventeenth century ; ‘‘ Hands down.”’ 
More important is the number of good, and 
needful, additions to ecclesiastical words. 

We have adopted few German words of re- 
cent years ; ‘‘ schadenfreude,’’ however, seems 
to have ‘‘ caught on.’’ From the French, 
borrowings have been always frequent, and 
they are here rather freely admitted to equal- 
ity with English words, thus: ‘‘ ballon 
d’essai,’’ now freed from italics; ‘‘ au pair ’”’ 
(an old use for which surely quotation 
earlier than 1928 could have been found) ; 
““causerie’’; ‘‘clou’’; ‘‘ force majeure,’’ 


the equivalent of our ‘‘ act of God,’’ more 


| mon stock, yet part of 


and ‘‘ pocket.”” They have become, if 
not, all of them, part exactly of the com- 
the vocabulary of 
common romantic knowledge. ‘‘ Push-bike ” 


| was not invented, apparently, till 1913: the 
| quotations mostly have it within quotation 


marks, but it is a lively, homely word, much 


| better, to our thinking, than ‘‘ push-bicycle,’ 


| Speech 


With its mingling of colloquial and standard 
and of LEnglish and quasi-Greek. 
‘““ Peak,’’ in the general sense of ‘‘ maxi- 
mum,’’ seems to be barely of ten years’ stand- 


| ing, but has proved itself eminently service- 


| aS so used. 


able. Still more recent is ‘‘ parking” of 
vehicles, from the not much older ‘ park” 
Under ‘‘ otherwise’’ is noticed 


| the development by which the word, preceded 





by ‘‘ or,’’ is made to count simply as the op- 
posite to a preceding noun, adjective or 
adverb. A few words recognized in this way 
as not restricted to rigid grammatical agree- 
ments, are of no little advantage. Among 
unfortunate inventions for which we hope a 


speedy demise, is ‘“‘cenotaph’’ as a verb 
(Kipling has perpetrated it), And we 


rather hope that ‘‘ columnist’’ will not 
establish itself here. - 
Some newly recorded words now familiar, 


but yet, to older people, having still some 
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novelty about them, date from earlier than 
might perhaps have been supposed. Thus: 
‘appendicitis ’’ from 1886; and from the 
same year, “‘ bridge,’’ the card-game—said 
to have been played in Constantinople about 
1870; ‘‘ catalogue raisonné,’’ first used in 
1791; ‘‘communiqué,’’ used by the Illus- 
trated London News in 1852; ‘‘ side-track,”’ 
for which the first date is 1891. We observe 
that the first date given here for ‘‘ revue ”’ 
in the sense of ‘‘ dramatic entertainment,’ 
is 1912. A word which of late years has 
rushed into use, is ‘‘ publicity ’’ in the sense 


of the “business of advertising.’’ Someone 
used it in 1904 in the phrase ‘‘ art of pub- 
licity,’’ and it would appear to have 


lain perdu for some years before it was taken 
up in its present attributive use. ‘‘ Paci- 
fism,’’ ‘‘ pacifist ’’ actually, and this is some- 
what surprising, occur earlier than the more 
correct ** pacificism,’’ ‘‘ pacificist’’ having 
been adopted, it would appear, from the 
French (the first quotation is of 1901) and 
taken up by The Times as early as 1906. For 
‘““machine-gun ’’ an instance in 1870 has 
been discovered. 

Several war-words which may now be ac- 
counted more or less defunct — such as 
“Archie”? or ‘‘ Bertha,’’ are faithfully re- 
corded. ‘‘ Ace,’’ perhaps, will survive; so, 
probably, among ia few of the finer words 
derived from the war, will ‘‘ barrage,’’ and 
“ camouflage,’? which, apparently, only came 
into use in 1917. ‘‘ Blighty’ is interesting 
in itself, and will possibly be wanted more 
than most of the defunct for later literary 
purposes. The derivation accepted for 
“Boche ’’ is that from Caboche or Alboche, 
ignoring Bursch, which we cannot but be- 
lieve had something to do with the vogue of 
the word. ‘‘Q-boat’’ and ‘‘Q-ship”’ are 
here as being more than mere nick-names or 
official designations; still, since ‘‘ U-boat ”’ 
is duly recorded—should not our own sub- 
marines have been recorded too?  ‘‘ Duck- 
board ’”’ looks also as if it had some future 
before it; and ‘‘napoo”’ seems actually to 
be developing. 

_ An article of unusual interest is that giv- 
ing the new material on ‘‘ break ’’—the dif- 
ferent developmnts of the word—mainly to 
be marked U.S.—showing extraordinary 
divergences. A few diehards, we believe, con- 
tinue to write, if not always to say, ‘‘ omni- 
bus,” or get no further than spelling ‘‘ bus ”’ 
with an apostrophe. The Dictionary, how 
ever, admits the abbreviation as a word on 
its own footing, though the authors and news- 








papers quoted do not all go so far. ‘* Cou- 
pon,” again, illustrates the strange ways in 
which meanings branch out. Bubliography 
within this century has established the tech- 
nical terms ‘‘ cancel ’’ or “ cancel-leaf,’’ and 
‘‘cancellandum ’’; ‘'editio princeps ’’ goes 
back to 1802. 

‘* Eton collar’’ is now recorded. We con- 
fess we were surprised to discover that it 
goes back no further than 1887 and that the 
first quotation found for it, and the second 
also, are merely from the Army and Navy 
Stores list. Nor does the Eton jacket come 
out very much more impressively; its earli- 
est mention is in 1881, and in Punch. 

Curious words are fairly numerous—as, 
for instance, ‘‘ Billy Fairplay,’ or ‘‘ Play- 
fair,’’ a mechanical contrivance for weigh- 
ing coal ;“‘ brosier,’’ a bankrupt, a dialectal 
word adopted into Eton slang, and meaning, 
as a noun, a boy who has spent all his pocket- 
mony; as a verb “ to eat [a dame or tutor] 
out of house and home.’’ One or two other 
public school words occur, thus, the Harrow 
‘*bill’’?; ‘‘ canary,’’ a chorister (Eton). A 
newish invention which hardly strikes us as 
better than a passing affectation, is ‘‘a 
lighted candle’’ for ‘‘ a place of entertain- 
ment.’’ ‘Two sixteenth-century quotations, 
with one from the eighteenth and one from 
the nineteenth century, illustrate ‘‘ rigg,”’ a 
queer malformation of Tegius as the name of 
a fish. Old slang, apparently still alive, is 
‘‘deaner’’ for a shilling, which is thought 
ultimately to go back to denarwus. 

A few old puzzles turn up, but some re- 
ceive no solution. ‘‘ Orig. U.S.’’ is all we 
are vouchsafed about ‘‘ get down to brass 
tacks.’? The first quotation for “‘ part brass 
rags’’ is from Kipling. On “ plus fours ”’ 
the Dictionary accepts definitely the tailor’s 
explanation—four inches added to the normal 
length of knickerbockers to form an over- 
hang. 

An interesting study might be made of 
words which within the last fifty years have 
been tried and become obsolete, or have con- 
tinued in use in a different sense from that 
which they first bore. The air has the most 
notable, perhaps: ‘‘ aeroplane,’’ once used 
to denote what is now termed “ plane”’ or 


“ec ” 


wing ’’; ‘‘ aviator,’’ once used for a flying. 
fo] ’ x ’ e 2 e . 
machine.’’ “ Flight ’’ in its new aeronauti- 


cal sense is now restricted to travel in 
machines capable of effective control; and 
has acquired the sense of a unit of flying- 
machines. 

Revivals form another interesting group: 
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‘‘ cabaret,’ ‘‘caption’’—for a new use; 
“‘censor,’’ brought back by the war, and again 
in the vocabulary of psychology; Studiwm 
generale; *‘streak’’; ‘‘pillion’’; “‘ fan, ’ 
abbreviation of ‘‘ fanatic ’’; ‘‘ foot-folk,’’ re- 
invented, apparently, by William Morris, 
not without recollection of Fuss-volk, will 
serve as a small handful of them. 


The words which can be traced to some | 


definite occurrence or decision are few. There 
is ‘“‘ Alsatian’’ (in full ‘ Alsatian woli- 
dog ’’), a name adopted by the Kennel Club 


for the German deutscher Schaferhund—and | 


@ curious name, too, since the dog is neither 
of Alsace nor possessed of a wolf strain; 
““blimp,’’ a small airship, was named so 
“by that genius for apposite nomenclature, 
the late Horace Shortt ’’ (1918 quotation). 
“ Box calf ’’ is called after a London boot- 
maker; ‘‘ cubism ”’ 
exclamation at the Salon in 1908, when the 
work of the new school of painters was being 
hung. ‘‘ Radio,’’ as denoting wireless tele- 


graphy, was suggested in 1906 and adopted | 


in 1912. It has always seemed to us unfor- 
tunate that the same word was chosen for 
this as for the compounds of the vocabulary 
concerned with radium, radio-activity, and 
the connected work in physics and medicine. 
** Die-hard ’’ we all know as a political nick- 
name which arose in 1912 and had a vigorous 
revival in 1922; but it existed in 1900 as 
the name for a variety of Scottish terrier. 
A quotation shows the connection with 

dawn, which was, if we are not mistaken, 
the mind of the inventor of the words 
“* eolith,’’ ‘‘ eolithic ’’ 


reminds us that we thought the definition of 
““ Mousterian ’’’ sadly inadequate: it tells 
no more than the first sight of the word in 
a context would tell a quite unintelligent 
reader. 

We have noticed, 
in which there 


in fact, a few places 
appears some want of 
finish. Thus, “to throw out the baby with 
the ‘bath ’’ is surely not well quoted under 
‘““ Baby sb. 8 transf. The youngest or most 
junior of a family or a group of persons,’ 

and should have been referred to the well: 
known German proverb ‘‘das Kind mit dem 
Bad ausschiitten.’’ ‘‘ Bolt-hole’’ is defined 
as ‘‘ A hole or burrow into which an animal 
bolts or runs for safety.” We ourselves 
should have defined it first as a hole from 
which, at need, an animal can bolt away, | 





| ently not read for words—yet his ‘‘ 


| ing. 
misprint in the date of the first quotation 
| Presumably ‘‘ 1682’ should read 1862. 

from Georges Braque’s | 


Os | 
in | 
| privately, 
: why, we wonder, was | 
it passed over in the definition itself ? Which | 





escape. The two first quotations give it thi 
sense, and it certainly should have appeare( 
in the definition as an alternative. ‘‘ Cos 
ing,’’ used as an adjective in a characteristit 
and often-quoted way by Baron von Hige 
ought undoubtedly to have been included. 
regrettable definition which will certain 
prove misleading, is ‘‘ an extreme realist 
for ‘‘ surrealist ’’—surrealist technique bein 


| about as distant from the ordinary concep 


tion of realist as it is possible to be. Unde 
‘ Silence,’ the addition here on the Two Min 
utes’ Silence seems rather inadequately deal 
with. Gerald Manley Hopkins was appar 
inscape,’ 
would have been worth record 


at any rate, 
‘ Britishness,’ 


Have we not, under 


It remains to recall the Bibliography—an 


| immense list, very well worth study, of th 
| books, 


including periodicals, 
Oxford English Dictionary. i 
It might “well have seemed impossible the 


quoted in th 


| any thing could heighten the public satisfae 
| tion over the achievement of the main Die 


tionary ; yet we think that the Supplement 

and that notwithstanding a certain slight 
but discernible difference in outlook—wil 
commend itself to lovers of English as carry: 


| ing the satisfaction a degree higher. 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We cannot undertake to answer queri 8 
nor to give advice on the value ol 
old books or prints. : 


Approvep ‘Queries’ are inserted free of 
charge. Contributor are requested always t0 
give their names and addresses, for the infor 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily fo 
publication. 


Wuen sending a letter to be forwarded ty 
another contributor, correspondents are re 
quested to put in the top left-hand corner of 
the envelope the number of the page of 
“N. & Q. to which the letter refers. : 


WHEN answering a query, or referring to al 
article which has already appeared, corre 
pondents are requested to give within paren= 
theses—immediately after the exact heading—" 
the numbers of the series, volume and p3ge 
at which the contribution in question is to be” 
found. q 


THE 
free specimen copies of 


Manacer will be pleased to forward) 

: & Q.”’ to any 
| addresses of frieads which readers may lik 
| to send to him. 
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